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play. There is a clear-cut line between the audience and the
actors which is drawn at the proscenium and the footlights.
The world of the stage is a world of its own, and it is easy
for a member of the audience to 'suspend disbelief for a
moment, and to allow himself to think that the people on
the stage are in fact the people whom they are supposed to
represent. He is watching something which is quite apart
and independent.

For an Elizabethan it was different. He might be near
or on the stage., as near to the actors as they were to each
other. Instead of watching a world apart, he rather became
part of a new world, and identified himself with the thoughts,
passions, and speeches of the characters whom he was watch-
ing. A character could pour out his thoughts in a soliloquy
and hold the audience spellbound, because each one of them
felt in some measure that those were his words, and that he
had suddenly been gifted with the power to express himself
in that passage of magnificent poetry to which he was listen-
ing. His whole being was enlarged and exalted. The actor
could see the audience as distinctly as he could see his fellow
actors, and those who were nearest to him were the poorer,
and therefore the more openly responsive, members of the
audience. It is the reserved and often supercilious occupants
of expensive seats in the stalls who are nearest to a modern
actor, but the Elizabethan actor was surrounded by the
eager, tense faces of an excitable crowd who reflected his
every emotion. Instead of actors and audience, there was a
theatre of people, a unity.

As a result of this unity a new interest became possible
in drama. Greek audiences were always divided from the
characters in the plays which they were watching by what
may be called the line of knowledge. The audience knew
the end of the story, and although they might share the